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For Friends’ Review. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


The Bampton, Oxford, Lectures fo~ 1880. 
By Edwin Hatch, M. A., &c. 


The truly scientific study of history, like all 
other genuine science, must promote the cause 
of truth, in the church and in the world. It 
applies judicial fairness to all evidence of facts, 
and unbiased candor-to the interpretation of 
facts when ascertained. It accepts ordinary 
explanations for events whenever they suffice, 
Woking for exceptional causes only when 
driven to do so by necessity. 
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ing its development, under social forces, to 
the development of nature, as we now know it, 
under physical forces: ‘‘It is divine, as the 
solar system is divine.”” But here is an omis- 
sion of importance; in the solar system no 
fallible agency has disturbed the divinely estab- 
lished order. In the development of religious 
organizations in the world, man’s sinfulness 
has come in, disturbing, complicating and per- 
verting everything. This is acknowledged 
elsewhere in the book, where the author speaks 
of ‘* that period, alike of glory and of shame, 
when the grand confederation of Christian 
societies, arrogating to itself the name of that 
Catholic Church, the belief in which is part of 
all Christian creeds, became the strongest cor- 
poration uponearth; . . . . . « s - 
using the majesty of her sublime consolations, 
and the prestige of her long traditions, and 
the wealth of her splendid charities, to enslave 
rather than free the world.” 


Clearly, the beginnings of organization 
during the apostolic times did not settle at once 
what the Church was to become. As we read 
of it in the New Testament, says E. Hatch, 
‘‘TIt has the elements of an ecclesiastical 


.|monarchy in the position which is assigned to 


the Apostles. It has the elements of an 
ecclesiastical oligarchy in the fact that the rulers 
of the Church are almost always spoken of in 
the plural. It has the elements of an ecclesi- 
astical democracy in the fact, among others, 
that the appeal which St. Paul makes to the 
Corinthians on a question of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline is made neither to bishops nor to pres- 
byters, but to the community at large. It offers 
a sanction to episcopacy in the fact that bishops 
are expressly mentioned and their qualifications 


| described: it offers a sanction to presbyterianism 


in the fact that the mention of bishops is excluded 
from all but one group of Epistles. It supports 
the proposition that the Church should have a 
government, in the injunctions which it gives 


The author of this book proceeds upon just|to obey those who rule. It supports on the 


such scientific principles. He thinks it need-| other hand the claim of the Montanists of early 
- Owever, to conciliate those who regard | days, and the Puritans of later days, in the 
‘ne Church as a divine institution, by compar- | preeminence which it assigns to spiritual gifts.”’ 
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It is the main purpose of this book to show| mitted wrong. The presbyters were the coun- 
how, under causes which can be understood by | cil of the bishop, after, by degrees, the higher 
the aid of contemporary history, Christian | authority came to be conceded to him. How 
associations were formed, modified, and at last! this took place, seems to be very reasonably 
confederated into one body of world-wide | explained, according to our author, upon 
extent and power. analyzing the events of the first two centuries 

How dishops came to be so named, and to/|in the light of contemporary history. 
exercise supremacy over other church officers, (To be continued.) 
is one of the questions thus answered. The term aS ay foe 
¢piscopos was borrowed from non-Christian * seieaaiaamimeies 
associations in Asia Minor and Syria ; it was, Oe eT ee 
amongst them, applied to an officer of admin- 
istration , especially one concerned in the 
distribution of funds. As the care of the 
poor, of widows, orphans, virgins and strangers, 
was characteristic of the Christian, as compared 
with non-Christian communities, and, the dis- 
tribution of funds thus became a very exten- 
sive charge, it was gradually concentrated, for 
each province, in the hands of one overseer or 
‘‘bishop.” The divisions of such oversight, | power, to qualify any one to preach effectually 
especially after the State had recognized )the gospel of our Lord and, Saviour Jesus 
Christianity as an established religion, naturally | Christ.”’ 2 
followed, in the main, those of the Roman} ur early Friends, and Friends now, have 
empire. In all this we see nothing but the| considered such to be the necessary call and 
action of human and social influences, under the | qualification for the true minister of the gospel. 
new circumstances brought in by the religion | Faithful ministers, and all rightly concerned 
of Jesus. ‘‘In a significant and graphic! members of our Society, will, I believe, feel it 
phrase,’’ says E. Hatch, ‘“‘some of the sub-|to be binding upon them to be diligent in the 
apostolic authors call the widows and orphans | frequent and careful reading and study of the 


The Committee on Education of New York 
Yearly Meeting, in their Circular Note, dated 
Twelfth month, 1882, issued by them mainly 
to the accredited ministers of the meeting, say: 
‘¢ That all true Christian ministry must be in- 
spired and sustained by the Holy Spirit of our 
God ; and that no mere intellectual knowledge, 
even of the Divine records themselves, will 
avail without His continual aid and baptizing 


and poor of the Christian communities 4/Holy Scriptures; seeking for the aid of the 


thusiasterton—an altar of sacrifice. -| Holy Spirit, rightly to understand and apply 
Just as the new Temple of God was the tem- them; realizing our Saviour Jesus Christ to be 


ple of the regenerate soul, so the new altar of | the great Head and High Priest of His own 
God was the altar of human need. 


That | Church; the Minister of ministers, in all the 
which was given to ‘ the least of the littleones’ |assemblies of His people; when such are 
was given also to God.” | gathered in simple dependence upon Him, with 
At the same time, another term, Aresdyter, | the mind turned to Him, having faith in His 
elder, was applied in a similar way, indeed promise; ‘‘Where (even) two or three are 
often exactly in the same way, to church | gathered together in my name, there am I, in 
officers.  Irenzeus calls Polycarp sometimes | the midst of them.”’ (Matt. xviii. 20.) 
bishop (episcopos) and sometimes elder (pres- | Barclay, in his able Catechism (Chapter ix), 
byter) ; and other evidence shows that, at | « Concerning the Church and Ministry,” says: 
first, there was no difference of authority | “‘ Ouestion.—It seems then, the preachings of 
between those designated by these two terms. | the true ministers are not gathered together 
Government by right of age came down; by wisdom and learning. It has been sup- 
from the days of the Patriarchs. It existed| posed that a man must be greatly skilled in 
also outside of Israel, on the banks of the learning to make a good sermon; what isthe 
Nile, as well as in Greece ; and the Senate of | Apostles’ judgment in the case? Answer.— 
Rome ,was a council of elders. Among the|‘ For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
Jewish communities to which the Apostles} preach the Gospel; not with wisdom of words, 
first addressed themselves, there was always a | lest the cross of Christ should = ee of — 
overning body of elders, whose functions! effect.’ (I Cor. i. 17). ‘An was wl 
were partly administrative and partly discip- | you in iets and in fear, and in much 
linary. A similar order continued after they trembling: and my speech and my preaching 
became Christians. | was not with enticing per ear or 
In the Gentile churches, E. Hatch believes | but in demonstration of the Spirit, an 
it probable that the presbyterate had a sponta- | power: that your faith ooo not es ae the 
neous and independent origin. ‘The elders had | wisdom of men, but in the power 0 . 
the duty of visiting the sick, providing for the |(ICor. ii. 3, 4, 5-) : 
widows and orphans of the poor, turning back| “‘‘ Question.—l oe ~- the see an 
those who had gone astray, and sitting in| far more stress upon the demonstratio 
merciful Adasen upon thas who had cay | poet of the Spirit in a preacher, than upon 
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human literature. Ought ministers then to 
preach as the Spirit teacheth them? Answer. 
—‘*Also we speak not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth.” (I. Cor. ii. 13.) ‘*And 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance.’’’ (Acts il. 4.) 

« Question.—What is the Apostle’s mind of 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. 


WHAT IS WANTED. 


‘‘The Holy Spirit is able to make the word 
as successful now as in the days of the Apostles. 
He can bring in by hundreds and thousands as 
well as by ones and twos. The reason why we 
are not more prosperous is, that we have not the 
Holy Spirit with us in might and power as in 
early times. If we had the Spirit sealing our 


that human learning which some cry up sO] ministry with power, it would signify very little 
much, and think so needful in a minister?| about our talent. Men might be poor and 


Answer.—‘‘ Beware lest any spoil you through | yneducated ; their words might be broken and 
philosophy and vain deceit ; after the tradition ungrammatical ; there might be none of the 
of men, after the rudiments of the world, and | 


not after Christ. (Coloss. ii. 8.) ‘O, Tim- 
othy! keep that which is committed to thy 


trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, and | 


oppositions of science falsely so called.’”’ (1. 
Tim. vi. 20.) 

‘These Scriptures,’ says Barclay, ‘‘do 
hold forth that the true call to the ministry is 
from God ; that which maketh a true minister 
is the gift and grace of God ; that the true and 


effectual preaching of a faithful minister is! 


polished periods of Hall or glorious thunder 
of Chalmers; but if the might of the Spirit 
attended them, the humblest evangelist would 
be more successful than the most learned of 
divines or the most eloquent of preachers. It 
is extraordinary grace, not talent, that wins the 
day. It is extraordinary spiritual power, not 
|extraordinary mental power, that we need. 
Mental power may fill a chapel, but spiritual 
| power fills the Church. Mental power mao 
gather a congregation; spiritual power will 





such as is from the inward teaching and lead- 
ing of the Spirit of God.” 


| 
| 


That faithful Friend, and minister of the| 
Gospel, John Woolman, in his instructive | 
Journal, says: ‘*I found no narrowness re-| 
specting sects ard opinions, but believed that! 


sincere, upright- hearted people, in every so-| 
ciety, who truly love God, were accepted of 
Him.’’ Views like these were also held by 
others of our members in his time, William) 
Savery, &c., and there are many now through- 
out the Society who still hold the same. But} 
this Christian liberality will not take from us 
the responsibility faithfully to maintain and| 
promulgate, as we may be enabled by the Holy | 
Spirit, the Scriptural yet spiritual views of! 
Christian truth’ which have always been held | 
by our branch of the Church: ‘‘ The re- 
ligion of the New Testament of our Lord and | 
Saviour Jesus Christ, without diminution, | 
without addition, and without compromise.”’ | 
(J. J. Gurney.) 

I, Brown says, his desire is ‘‘ that the very 
truth as it is in Jesus, pure and simple, as set 
forth in the pages of Holy Scripture, free from 


| 


c 
me 


| Thee ! 


save sonls. We want spiritual power. Oh! 
We know some before whom we shrink 
into nothing as to talent, but who have 
no spiritual power, and when they speak, they 
have not the Holy Spirit with them; but we 
know others, simple hearted, worthy men, who 
speak their country dialect, and who stand up 
to preach in their country place, and the Spirit 
God clothes them with power. Hearts 
are broken, souls are saved, and sinners are 


; born again. 


“‘Q Spirit of the living God, we want 
Thou art the life, the soul. the 
source of thy people’s success. Without 
Thee they can do nothing; with Thee they 


can do everything.” —C. A. Spurgeon. 


om 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW JERU- 
SALEM, 


The question is not seldom raised: How 
far are we to understand the promises of 
deliverance and outward help to God’s people, 


aught of man’s addition, may everywhere pre-| which we so frequently meet throughout the 
vail in the Christian Church. It is the indi-| Bible and especially in the Old Testament, as 
vidual members of that church, irrespective of} literally applicable now? In answer to this I 
sectional distinctions, to whom the world is; have heard Lord Bacon quoted: ‘That while 
looking for the fruits of their faith, to be man-| prosperity was the blessing under the Old 
ifested in their daily deportment in life. May | Dispensation, adversity is the blessing under 
those who bear the name of Christ seek to be |the New.”? This is certainly not so; and yet 
found incieasingly living to their Lord, and| we must acknowledge, that while the Lord 
thus be prepared more fully to enter into the | often does in a most remarkable manner inter- 
true spirit of His intercession: ‘ That they all | fere to save His children in times of peril or 
may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I| distress, yet at other times He does not inter- 
in Thee—that they also may be one in us—| fere, but allows the blow to fall, and that heavily. 
that the world may believe that Thou hast sent|So we cannot say that because a man is a 


me.’”” (John xvii. 21.) S. W. disciple of Christ, therefore trouble or adver- 
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sity, in the ordinary sense of those terms, will | words are very difficult to master and their new 
not come upon him. meaning is very hard to remember, because we 

Paul realized this very fully and pointed it | persist in calling things by their old names. 
out. ‘For I think,” said he, ‘‘ that God hath| Perhaps after learning the words “ Abba, 
appointed us the apostles last, as it were Father,’’ and ‘‘Saviour,’’ the, first lesson we 
appointed to death ; for we are made a spec- | have to learn is in adjectives. We begin to see 
tacle unto the world and to angels and to men,”’ | that we made a mistake in calling things good 
and he goes on to show how they bungered |and evil according to the world’s definition ; 
and thirsted and were naked, buffeted, and | that the world may be wrong when it calls loss 
had no certain dwelling p!ace, and how they | of money, loss of health, of reputation or of 
were defamed. In another place he says, that | friends necessarily evil, or when it calls disap- 
he has suffered the loss of all things. But this! pointment, pain and death evil. We catch the 
gloomy picture does not make him sad or | language of the New Jerusalem in the words 
dishearten him. In a parallel passage, after|‘‘In thy presence is fullness of joy:’’ and, 
saying ‘‘ For thy sake we are killed all the day | again, when Jeremiah speaks of the two evils 
long, we are counted as sheep for the' committed by the Lord’s people—rst, in for- 
slaughter,” he exclaims; ‘‘ Nay, in all these ' saking the Lord, the fountain of living waters, 
things we are more than conquerors through|and 2nd, in hewing themselves out cisterns, 
Him that loved us.’’ broken cisterns that can hold no water. 

So then, while Paul did not experience what! And so we learn that in the vocabulary of 
we might call outward deliverance, and was not | the New Jerusalem the word ‘evil ”’ is defined, 
infrequently overtaken by disaster, he himself:as Separation from God and as applicable to 
considered that he more than triumphed over/| anything that tends to this; and the word 
it all. “good,” as Union with God and as appiicable 

If we look into this matter closely, we shall | ¢o anything, however unpleasing in itself, that 
see, that the true way of understanding the draws us to Him. It is in proportion as we 
apparent contradiction between Paul’s experi- |catch the spirit of Christ, and are brought by 
ences and his testimony is not to be found by Him into a life hid with Christ in God, that 
explaining either away, but by this fact, that we learn to accept these definitions as the only 
he was speaking ina language different from true ones. We do not become stoics by this, 
that used by the men of the world, and that! or indifferent. There will always be a sense 
in his language and from his standpoint, he | of peculiar gratitude when He leads us into 
did in very truth experience complete and paths that are in themselves pleasant,—but, 
continued deliverance on those very occasions! through all, the definitions hold, and to such 
when he seemed to be most overcome. There an extent, that we call even sorrow and tribu- 
is nothing strange about this. Every spiritual lation good when they draw us—as they will 
condition requiresa language of itsown; which | do if we truly trust Him—closer to Himself. 
is used and understood only by those who are For the blessing of the New Dispensation 1s 
to some extent at least in that condition. | neither prosperity nor adversity, but this: That 
I have no doubt but that the men of God is in every thing and orders every thing 
Sedom and Gomorrah spoke a language very | that happens to us His children, and makes us 
different from that used by Abraham and Lot,' more than conquerors over all that would 
that when these spoke of -matters most near to| separate us from Himself; and that He teaches 
their own hearts, their words were quite un-j| us experimentally by His indwelling presence 
intelligible to those about them. The same that there is no joy like that which He gives 
words might be used as, ‘‘joy,” ‘‘sorrow,”’ jwaen the love of Christ is shed abroad through 
“* success,’’ ‘ pleasure,” ‘‘ duty” and the like, | our hearts. Therefore under any dispensation 
but to the two parties the words had different | of His love we can look to Him in confidence 
meanings. 'to be taught the special lesson which He 

This difference has continued ever since.| means to teach us in the present joy or Sor- 
The Egyptians were people of a strange lan- | row. 
guage in more senses than one to the children! Perhaps nothing separates people from one 
of Israel; and to-day, as soon asa man isborn another more than a difference in language, 
into the Kingdom of Christ, he becomes a! for ‘if I know not the meaning of the voice, 


| 


citizen of Heaven and therefore a stranger and |I shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian, 
a pilgrim in that country of which he lately | and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto 
was a citizen. He at once begins to learn the me.” It is this unwillingness to become mis- 
language of the New Jerusalem. This lan-| understood by men and therefore despised by 
guage is taught by God and is spoken by God, | them, that hinders so many from being willing 
and we learn it by hearing Him and our | to adopt the new lauguage, and so they never 
brethren speak it, from the Bible, and from get beyond the first snatches of the new song 
experience. If we are humble and trustful we | that the Lord would put into their mouths. 
learn it quickly, but very often some of the’ From first to last, His aim is to bring us 
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into fellowship with Himself—to wean us from 
dependence upon outward and tangible things, | 
that we may rest alone upon Him and that He} 
may reign in our hearts. If Christians only| 
knew what Christ is, they would count every | 
thing worthless ‘that they might have Him. | 
This we can never do until we recognize that’ 
we are even now come unto the New Jerusa- 
lem, the city of the Living God, and are! 
willing to act, live and speak as citizens there- 
of. He who sits upon the Throne there, must 
sit upon the throne in ourhearts. ‘‘ I will be 
thy King,’’ He tells us, yet we insist upon) 
following our own way, when He would have 
us look to and obey Him only and to spend 
much tire with Him—no, spend all our time | 

with Him, whatever else we may do. ~ 
Thus shall we learn the laws, customs and 
language of what has become our native city. | 
Thus shall we be able to live in harmony with 
His will, and taught by Him, work in harmony | 
with His working in other hearts, and speak to ' 
them in words which will answer to the desires | 
after Himself that He has placed within them. | 
‘‘ For then will I turn to the people a pure 
language, that they may all call upon the name. 
of the Lord, to serve Him with one consent.”’ | 
R. H. Tuomas. 


Baltimore, First mo. 21st, 1883. 
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THE ATONEMENT is the central fact of the 
Gospel ; but the atonement is not merely the | 
remission of the future penalty of sin because | 


Another has suffered in our stead. It is the: 
whole divine plan of infinite love bringing 
the wandering child back from his far country! 
to his father’s roof again ; it is the truth that 
God was in Christ reconciling the world to} 
Himself; in Christ when teaching on the 


. . ' 
Mount of Beatitudes; when feeding the five) ,. : . 
dium would be susceptible must be very various, 


thousand by the shore of Galilee’s beautiful 
sea; when wrestling with the unembodied spirit 
of a world’s sin and sorrow in the Garden; 
when his ebbing life flowed out in the darkness | 
which settled over Calvary; when He rolled 
away the futile stone and broke the fragile seal 
and rose from the tomb in which love had laid 
Him when fate had done its worst; when He 
ascended, and the Shechinah which had glowed 
in Tabernacle and Temple and over Bethle- | 
hem’s plains received Him out of the Apostles’ | 
sight, while He lives in the heart of heaven 
and in the hearts of His disciples, bringing 
them into oneness with God even now and 
here; when He comes back again in some 
future revelation in the same Shechinah which 
enveloped him when He departed. All this is | 
Christ's atoning work.—Lyman Abbott in’ 
Christian Union. 

TEXTS AGAINST “ RESTORATIONISM.”—II Cor, | 
V. 10; Luke xvi. 26; Prov. xxix. 1 ; Mark viii. 38; 


Matt. xvi. 19; II Cor. ii, 2; Hebr. ix. 27; John} 
Vill, 2I—24, 


' by the oscillations of a universal zether. 


REVIEW. 


[Abridged from The American. ] 
COMETARY FUGUES. 


Webster defines music as ‘‘ Melody or har- 
mony ; any succession of sounds so modulated 
as to please the ear, or any combination of 
simultaneous sounds in accordance or har- 
mony.’ The kind of harmony which is here 


referred to is defined as ‘‘ Just proportion of 


sound ; consonance; musical concord; the 
accordance of two or more intervals or sounds, 
or that union of different sounds which pleases 
the ear; or a succession of such sounds, called 
chords.” 

Sound results from the oscillatigns of bodies 
which have some degree of elasticity. If the 


'ratio of elasticity to the density is very great, 


the oscillations become very rapid and very 
regular, and the sounds are harmonic or 
musical. 

‘*The music of the spheres,’’ or the multi- 
tude of harmonies which have been observed 
in the rhythmic movements of the planets and 
other heavenly bodies, can be easily explained 
It is 
not positively known that there is such an 


gether, but there are nearly as many reasons for 
: believing in its existence as there are for believ- 
| ing in the existence of our atmosphere. 
‘certain that all the known phenomena of light, 


It is 


heat, electricity, magnetism, chemical affinity 
and cosmical motion, are such as would re- 


‘sult from the vibrations which would be trans- 


mitted by a medium in which the ratio of 
elasticity to density is more than a million 
million times as great as in air, and that no 


Other satisfactory explanation of these phe-' 
‘nomena has ever been proposed. 


The harmonies of 


which such a me- 
and the field of investigation which they open 
is inexhaustible. In a communication which 


was made by the writer to the American Phil- 


/osophical Society, in May, 1873, two such 


harmonies were pointed out in the positions of 
the known planets, which are of the nature of 
fugues, or musical compositions ‘‘ in which the 
different parts follow each other, each repeating 
the subject at a certain interval above or below 
the preceding part.”’ 

The existence of unknown planets, beyond 
Neptune and within the orbit of Mercury, had 
often been suspected, and some observers had 
seen round dark spotson the sun which they 
thought were owing to the shadows of an inte- 
rior planet. ‘The principle of the fugue being 
one which is capable of indefinite extension in 
two directions, it seemed safe to predict the 


_ probable positions and periodic times of possi- 


ble unknown planets, planetoid groups, or 
other seats of solar and planetary perturbation. 
Six weeks after this prediction was made, 


Messrs. De la Rue, Stewart and Loewy pre 
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| 
sented a communication to the Royal Society! These phyllotactic and harmonic fugues differ 
which gave evidence of a sun-spot tendency | but very slightly from those which have been 
confirmatory of one of the anticipated posi-| observed in other comets, and which have 
tions; the American astronomer, Kirkwood, | furmished satisfactory indications of chemical 


and the European astronomers, Gaillot, Mou- | 
chez and Von Oppolzer, have confirmed four | 


otherinira-Mercurial positions; Forbes hasfound 
cometary confirmations of two positions beyond 


Neptune, and five interior positions have been | 
shown to represent periods which are in strict | 
harmonic accordance with periodic motions of | 


Sun, Earth and Jupiter. 


tions. Waves of light like Auroral flashes, and 
dark lines, or sri, like those which traverse 
the electric illumination of Geissler tubes, have 


often been seen in the tails of comets; fre- | 


quent interchanges of material take place be- 
tween the nucleus and the tail, which must be 
subject to all the laws of gravitating rhythm ; 
explosions, and the appearance of two or more 
nucleoli within the principal nucleus or head, 
must likewise lead to rhythmic motions. 

One of the most widely distributed forms of 
harmony isthe phyllotactic, which is exemplified 


in the growth of vegetables and animals, in. 
forms of crystallization, in times of satellite and | 


planetary revolution, in spectral lines, and in 
the atomic weights of chemical elements. It 
springs from what is technically known as a 
tendency to “division in extreme and mean 
ratio,’’ a tendency which distributes any given 


_ number of things with the greatest possible | 


uniformity and accordingly with the greatest 


absolute equity, when all the things are exposed | 


to influences which may be either helpful or 
harmful. Such distributions in organic growth, 
in crystallization, and in satellite or planetary 
groupings, po‘nt to a continuance of tendency 
over periods proportional to the resistance 
which is interposed by the inertia of particles 
or masses. When the inertia is very small, as in 
the zethereal interferences to which spectral lines 
are attributed, the adaptation may be nearly 
or quite instantaneous and its evidence, there- 
fore, be often easily found, even when it is 
somewhat modified by other forms or kinds of 
harmonic tendency. Although it is hkely that 
all cometary nuclei may consist in part of 
numerous ‘small solid bolides or meteors, the 
tails, as well as most of the visible portions of the 
nuclei, are probably specifically lighter than 
hydrogen, and perhaps lighter than Crookes’s 
‘*fourth form of matter.’’ Such tenuity of 
texture, and consequent reduction of molecular 
inertia, are peculiarly suitable for the phyllotac- 
tic distribution of lines in spectral fugues, a 
distribution which is strikingly exemplified by 
the first comet of 1882, known as ‘‘ Comet 
Wells.”’ 


elements which enter into their composition. 
The principal element seems to be carbon, and 
as carbon is found on our globe only in depos- 
its which were once organic, Dr. T. Sterry Hunt 
supposes that comets and meteors give evidence 
of the existence of life in other systems than 
our own. For the same reason, Sir William 


| Thompson suggested the possibility that the seeds 
The extreme tenuity of cometary matter | 


points to a relative elasticity which is much 
greater thar that of air, and which must, there- | 
fore, be peculiarly subject to harmonic oscilla- | 


of life might have been brought to the earth by 
a comet or meteor. 

In addition to carbon, Bredichin has found 
indications, in different forms of cometary 
tails, of iron and hydrogen, while Huggins has 


found satisfactory evidence of the presence of 


hydrogen, nitrogen, sodium and osszbly oxy- 
gen. Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
are the elements which make up protoplasm, 
‘* the physical basis of life,’’ and protoplasm is 
almost always associated with sodium and iron. 
Moreover, simple phyllotactic multiples of car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen have 


| been found to represent the atomic weights of 


all the known chemical elements with greater 
precision than hydrogen alone, or any other 
divisors that have hitherto been tried. The 
cometary fugues, therefore, already furnish 
significant pointings towards the processes of 
world building in stellar systems, the universal- 
ity of life, and the primitive lines of harmonic 
development along which we may look for the 
chief variations of energy. 
Piiny Earve CHASE. 

Last Worps.—The dying words of Harlan 
Page were, ‘‘Home, home! Why wait thy 
chariot-wheels so long? ‘Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly.’ ”’ 

Said Wilberforce Richmond, ‘‘ Sweet is the 
rest which Christ gives.”’ 

Said Isabella Grahm, ‘‘I have no more 
doubt of going to my Saviour than if I were 
already in Hisarms ; my guilt is all transferred ; 
He has cancelled all I owe.” 

Shortly before her death Lady Huntington 
said to a friend who asked how she felt, ‘I am 
well ; all is well, well for ever. I see, wherever 
I turn my eyes, whether I live or die, nothing 
but victory.”’ 

Of the last moments of Philip Doddridge it 
is said, ‘He renewed his covenant engage 
ments with God, and expressed a cheerful hope 
of acceptance, through divine mercy, the 
blessed Redeemer.” 

One who had waited long for the Master's 
call, suddenly raised himself, saying, ‘* He 1s 
come ; I will arise and meet Him,”’ and quickly 
passed into his presence. 

Another eminent Christian, in reply to the 
anxieties of a friend at her bedside, said, 
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“The will of the Lord be done,’’ 
quietly sank to sleep. 

Said a young minister, called early from his 
work on earth, ‘* Death to me is but the open- 
ing of a door, and I shall stand in the Master’s 
gresence.”” 

' These are but few of the great multitude 


and then 
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‘cars by means of Faure ‘‘ accumulators,” 
| which has recently been tried in England, was 
| unsatisfactory, because the weight of the car 
with its accumulators, was five and a half tons. 
| The cost of construction [of the Irisa road] 
| has only been one-quarter of the usual cost of 
|tram-roads. The company estimatethat the 


who have given testimony to the power of|cost of operating the road will be one penny 
religion to sustain and comfort the soul, and to | (two cents) per mile. ‘This is possibly too san- 
sive assurance and joy in the supreme hour of| guine, but it may be reasonable to hopelreland 
death.—American Messenger. | has an electric industrial future, nevertheless, in 


“2 


From the Philadelphia Ledger. 
PROGRESS IN IRELAND. 


Of all countries in the world, that Ireland 
should be the first to have an electrical railway, | 
owned by a company of shareholders and | 
built for the purpose of conveying freight as | 
well as passengers, seems a most extraordinary | 
announcement. Yet an electrical railway in | 
Ireland, is now stated to be an ac-j 
complished fact. It has been built between 
Portrush and the Giant’s Causeway, six miles | 
long, the first in all the world, so far as we are 
aware, to be constructed by a commercial com- | 
pany for regular traffic and profit. An elec- 
tric locomotive was tried as early as forty years | 
ago, between Edinburgh and Glasgow. Most 


World’s Fairs now, or Industrial Exhibitions |. 


ona large scale, have their cars driven by elec- 
tricity. At the Electric Exhibition in Paris, 
passengers were conveyed from the Place de la 
Concorde to the exhibition buildings by a 
stationary engine, which sent a current along | 
an over-head cable, by means of which a sur- 
face car was moved. LEighty-two thousand 
passengers were so conveyed, but, as the rate | 
for the short distance was that of about a dol- 
lara mile, it was simply popular as a curiosity, 
and afforded no gauge to the cost of electrical 
transportation as a business. The brothers 
Siemen, in Berlin, have been conducting the 
only electrical road opened to the public be- 
fore the Portrush road. This extends for aj 
mile and a half in the environs of Berlin. The 
Siemen road is a mechanical success, but is | 
said not to have proved hitherto a financial 
one. It has an attainable speed of thirty miles | 
an hour, though the working rate of speed is 
‘en miles. But this mile-and-a-half road was 
constructed more for ‘‘ exploitation ’’ than as | 
4 commercial venture for profit. 

It is refreshing to find an Irish company, | 
under the lead of the High Sheriff of Antrim, 





| her wealth’ of water power. The generation of 

force does not all depend upon the coal 
|mines. If Ireland has no coal, there are abun- 
| dant rivers and waterfalls. These as forces are 
already used in Canada and in England to 
drive the dynamo machines that generate 
electricity. 

The mind turns with relief to this remark- 
able item of enterprise, in the midst of current 
and despondent news from Ireland. It recalls 
the fact that the north of Ireland has still its 
great traffic, and that other matters are going 
on besides ‘treason’’ arrests and murder 
trials. The power of Irish rivers, if set to 
work at turning dynamo machines for mill 


| wheels and factory wheels, would far outstep 


the old business of gathering kelp on the sea- 
shore, which pitiful trade, even, was swept out 
of the way by sources of other supplies for 
chemists’ uses. The waterfalls and mountain 
streams that diversify the pasturage could be 
made to turn for a prosperous Ireland all the 
wheels needed for the wool of its sheep, could 
ever the Irish woolen trade revive to its once 
activity and above the frieze point. Nothing 
is lost or thrown away that directs Irish atten- 
tion everywhere to opportunities for business 
development in the old country. 


= 


In New York there is a legal ‘Court of 
Arbitration.’”’ It consists wholly of one judge 
—Judge Fancher—and is unlike all other tribu- 
nals in having no lawyer, no jury, no costs, 
no quarrels, and no appeal. <A_ reporter 
recently gathered some interesting facts from 
the judge, who has been kept reasonably busy 
hearing and deciding cases upon the statements 
and evidence of parties who are unable to 
agree, but who wish to avoid going to law. 
The judge said that the nearest approach to an 
appeal in his court was the occasional granting 
of a rehearing. On being asked if he ever 
reversed himself, he replied with a smile, ‘* Not 
often,’’ and then gave an account of a recent 


undertaking an enterprise so far in advance of|case in which a rehearing was granted, with 
other business centres, in which money, en- | the same result as on the first trial, except that 
gineering and trade would seem to give supe- | the defeated man admitted that his opponent’s 
‘lor activity. The Portrush road can avoid | argument and the judge’s decision had changed 
two items of expense: it does not require the | his own opinion of the case. The great use- 
toad-beds nor heavy rails needed for steam | fulness of this court is appreciated by the mer- 
locomotives ; its dynamo machines are driven | cantile community; and it is hoped that such 
by water power. The experiment of driving | enlargement of its powers may be granted by 
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the next Legislature as to widely extend its | possessing a library of three hundred v 
already great benefits in settling peacefully im-| on religious subjects. 


“What Shall We Do with our Boys?” is a 


olumes 
portant cases.— Christian Register. 


ca SS | question answered, in part, at least, by Hannah 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW, _|Matia Wigham, thus: 

= , | “Ts it not true that rays of light are converging 

te as yenq.« from ~=many quarters upon one simple answer, 

PEILADELE EIA, SROCHD FEO. 21, 2088. viz.: ‘ Teach your boys a trade; let them learna 

a 7 | handicraft.’ ‘What, a// our boys, gentle and 

EXAMINER, for First| simple ?? says the astonished parent individual 

p Y . pare 
mo., 1883, has been received. It opens with a| and collective. aie aoa not? ‘ What, the 
New Year's greeting from the Editor,’ addressing | children of gentlefolks learn a common handi. 


7 va craft trade! Impossible!’ ‘Oh, nat impossible, 
his readers at the beginning of the seventeenth The gentlest, the noblest, the most kingly soul 
year of the “ Quarterly.” On the suggestion of| that ever trod this earth spent most of His short 


such an occasion, he continues witha meditation Head “7 7 a nod eueak a foe a great 
upon the sources and means of happiness; con-| C'S*'!P': an eS ee a eee of Gama. 

P ; 7 ; | liel, was no less versed in the Sacred Writings of 
veyed, as is usual with him (W. C. West-| his people, or less familiar with the poetry and 
lake), in a style both animated and earnest.| philosophy of Greece, or less abundant in his 


These are some of the last words of this article; | labors as a missionary and preacher, because he 
Probably the nearest approach to Paradise on | could labor at his craft of tent-making with his 
earth would be to have always present with us the | gifted friends Aquila and Priscilla ? 


best, and kindest, and purest people we have! Susan Lecky follows, giving an account of a 
known. But even if every one with whom we | visit, with other Friends, to the Government 
meet and we eee were to = page, Training School for Indians, at Carlisle Barracks, 
in our very best moments and our happiest! oil «as M 
moods, what a delightful world it would become !”| Penna.“ To Christian Speakers and Workers, 
“ Whilst there is thus so beautiful a superstructure | iS the title of some impressive lines by R. Ball 


largely dependent upon our own temper in rela-' Rutter. A few of them will show their burden: 
tion to external surroundings, the only real dasis| 


eee ° . - | “QO faithfulness of God, still manifest 
of earthly joy must be in a quiet confidence in In man’s unfaithfulness! What should we be, 
5 _ ‘| Were He to deal with us as we with Him? 
***T fear no foe with Thee at hand to bless; 


ia . >t» | “ They who would in Him, to Him, for Him live, 
aeey iors he WUght, antd tears no bietertees, | Should watch themselves with holy jealousy ; 
Mary E. Beck contributes the next paper, on, Their strength, as Samson’s in his unshorn locks, 


“God our Father ;” bringing into view the full-| Lies in their God-imparted holiness, . 
ness with which the Divine relationship to man is | And that once yielded, all their might is gone. 
set forth in both the Old and the New Testaments.| ‘“ Herefordshire Friends in the Olden Time , 
“ Higher Class Schools amongst Friends” are | make the theme of several ip, te by Henry S. 
discussed by William S. Clark; particularly as‘ Newman. Since a few Friends first met - 1656 
to how the question of their support concerns our| at the house of Henry Bedford in Leominster, 
members in England. “If,” he says, “we think | that locality has produced a number of valuable 
that our mission as a branch of the Christian) members of the Society. Most notable of them, 
Church is ended, this need not concern us; but if| Perhaps, was Humphry Smith; the full text ol 
we really believe that we hold a purer faith, and | whose prophecy of the Great Fire in London 
endeavor to carry into practical life principles of| (1666) published in a pamphlet in 1660, is given 
action more consistent with the teachings of Christ | in this paper. 
than those upheld by others, and that, asa Society, | “La Petite Culture” is carefully considered in 
we have entrusted to us the mission of spreading | a yet unfinished essay by Frederic Impey. The 
this faith and these principles of action among our | phrase is applicable to the French method of 
countrymen, I think it isour bounden duty to con- | proprietorship of small farms, worked by their 
sider how this educational want may be supplied,” | Owners which F. Impey recommends ae 
Three Sonnets, on Scriptural subjects, by Eliza-| desirable improvement upon the English —_ 
beth S. Lucas, come next in this number; fol-; of tenantry on large estates, The comparison @ 
lowed by “ Wayside Annals,” contributed by present stands thus: 
Mary P. Hack. Hurstmonceaux in East Sussex,| English proprietors, 1 to 100 acres... . 252,000 
the residence of the Hare family, is the scene of| French . 7 “« ,cs0. $0 
these interesting Annals. The useful lives of two} How to bring about the legislative and other 
remarkable men are dwelt upon ; George Gilbert, changes needful to introduce this system into 
a devoted “chapel” preacher, and Charles} Great Britain, must be the great problem. The 
Street, postman, cobbler, and minister in the So-| author does not believe this to be impossible. 
ciety of Friends ; “ mighty in the Scriptures,” and| “Love's Gifts” are the subject of some verses 
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py Jane Budge, of which these are the last ant 
best : 

O soul belov'd of God ! faint not | 

For baptism of fire, | 

The sign and seal of chosen lot, 

For cross than throne lifts higher. 


‘ 7 | 
Stern post for soldier battle-scarr'd, 


Fierce storm for seaman prov'd, 
For willing learner task more hard :— 
Fear not, O soul belov’d! 


On “ Unpledged Abstainers and Gospel Tem- | 
perance” Susan King writes earnestly ; appealing | 
to those who have not taken the pledge, to do so 
for the sake of others whom their example may 
influence for good. ‘Voice from Southampton” 
tells us of the dying triumph of faith in two men 
accidentally and fatally injured; ot the reward | 
of trust in Providence on the part of the survivors 
of one of these ; and of the work of Moody and 
Sankey at Southampton. The ‘Temperance | 
Question” is again dealt with by Samuel Bowly. 
“Qld Alexandria” is written of in a historical | 
sketch by Mary Waddington. J. W. Graham 
treats appreciatively of ‘‘ Pennsylvania as a Po- 
litical Experiment ;” and Notices of Books re-| 


ceived complete the number, 
Many as are the “ religious, social and miscel- 
laneous reviews” and other periodical publica- 


tions of our day, we believe that the place filled 
by the Quarterly Examiner is unique, and is of | 
sufficient interest and importance to deserve the 
full support of our members. 


DIED. 


PENNINGTON.—At his residence, near Pen- 
nington’s Corners, in Macon, Michigan, Israel 
Pennington, aged 74 years; a highly esteemed 
member of Adrian Monthly Meeting, Michigan. 

When a young man he came with his parents 
seeking for himself a home in this country, and 
finally settled in the wilderness, near where his | 
death occurred. Whilst enduring the hardships 
of a pioneer life, he, with others, saw the neces- 
sity of a more full consecration of all to God. 
And joining with them he saw three religious or- 
ganizations formed in the neighborhood where | 
his influence was exerted on the side of the Lord. 
Although living remote from Friends’ meeting, | 
he usually endeavored, often through difficulties, 
to assemble with them for worship. While weak 
in body he attended the Monthly Meeting, where | 
he expressed his gratitude for the privilege of! 
being present at one more meeting with his| 
friends, bidding them a final farewell on this| 
side of eternity. As the end drew near he cast 
himself on the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, and 
experienced His words fulfilled ; “ Lo, I am with| 
you alway, even to the end.” 

NOTICES. 

Henry LonGstTreTH, 738 Sansom street, Phila- 

delphia, will issue in a few weeks Sketches of E. | 
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about 350 pages—price 25 cents, 
copies will please order at once. 
sent by mail, postage paid. 


Those wishing 
They will be 


PuBLic LECTURES AT HAVERFORD.—The next 
Lecture in the Course on American History at 
Haverford College, by James Wood, will be de- 
livered on Second-day evening, the I9th inst 
Subject, “ The Settlements. 

The third Lecture, on ‘The Colonies and their 
Governments,” will be given on Fourth-day 
evening, the 2Ist inst. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 
SINCE the Iowa Prohibition Amendment has 
been declared invalid on technical grounds, a 
call was issued for a State convention, to meet 
Second mo, 7th at Des Moines, 


NoT only is temperance hygiene to form part 
of the studies in all the Vermont schools, but all 
the teachers of that State are to pass an examina- 
tion by Eleventh mo., 1883, in physiology and 
hygiene, with special reference to the effects of 
alcoholic stimulants upon the human system. 


THAT the work of the temperance missionary 
accomplishes permanent good is evident by the 
fact that since the visit of R. T. Booth, two years 
ago, to Newcastle, England, fifty-six drinking- 
places have zradually shut shop, and four brewer- 
ies—one of them the largest in the town—have 
been closed, 


A CONTRAST.—In 1861 the Legislature of New 
Jersey granted Vineland a local option law. Un- 
der this law in 1874, 753 votes were cast; of these 
742 were for no license, and 11 for license. The 
township is 10 miles long, and 8 miles wide, and 
the population in 1874 was I1,000, At the start 
the valuation of the town was $128,500, In 1874 
it was $4,500,000, with taxes 350 on $1,000, 
There was no lock-up, jail, House of Correction, 
court, police, or fire department in town. Hav- 
ing no grog-shops none of these agencies were 
needed. In 1873 an agent of the Massachusetts 
Alliance visited Vineland, and also New Britain, 
Conn., and collected statistics, the population of 
the places being about the same. 

VINELAND. 
Grog-shops 
Cost of paupers 
Cost of police 
RAOMOO SORE. ccs le: 
Habitual drunkards.............. cece 


NEW BRITAIN, 
Grog-shops 30 «¢ 
Cost of paupers 
Cost of police 
Liquor sold $319,000 
Habitual drunkards.............. 497 


Greeley, Colorado, named for Horace Greeley, 
was established as a temperance town, A grog- 
shop has not been known, The town has no 
paupers and no criminals, among 2,000 inhabi- 
tants (1874). There has never been a criminal 
case, and a “fast” young man is not known in 
the place.—B. F. Knowles. 


Is THERE NOT a preposterous want of logic and 


7,500 


> , | . 
*- Gurney, Katherine Backhouse and others, from! common sense and common humanity in our 
the “Annual Monitor ” for 1883—in a volume of’ present method of dealing with the liquor traffic ? 
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We admit—how can we help it ?—its dangerous 
and destructive tendencies, and seek to restrict 
them by partial prohibition, by allowing only 
those who pay a license to sell; by closing the 
saloons on Sundays and on election days; and 
having thus admitted the morality, the constitu- 
tionality, and the expediency of prohibition, and 
bound ourselves in conscience by the admission, 
we still allow the deadly traffic full sway, under 
the law, in its war against all the best interests of 
society. But, it is said, a certain amount of in- 
temperance is inevitable ; temperance advocates 
are so fanatical, so remiss in endeavoring to en- 
force the restrictive laws we have ; total prohibi- 
tion has not been a success where tried—it leads 
to underhand drinking and selling. Grant it all, 
though it is only true in a degree ; does it follow, 
therefore, that there shall be no attempt by the 
press to educate public sentiment against the 


liquor-traffic, and to have recorded each advance | 
of the public conscience in laws of increasing | 


stringency, till it is practically extinguished ?— 
Lawrence Turnbull, in the Nation. 

Liquor, as a rule, was banished from all “re- 
ceiving tables in Washington on New Year's 
day. 


———- 20 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





JOSEPH COOK thinks, in regard to some late 
controversies, that “the churches at large need 
not be drawn into the labyrinth"of Old Testa- 


ment criticism, for the practical issues involved | 


in it do not affect the chief matters of the Chris- 
tian faith.” 


AT THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL of the First Baptist 
Sunday-school of Montreal, which was held Jan- 
uary 19th, that school held its first “ giving,” as dis- 
tinct from a “ receiving,” celebration. On ac- 
count of the shortness of the notice made in regard 
to the change in the mode of celebration, the con- 
tributions consisted largely of money. There 
were several pleasant exceptions, however. One 
class had dressed a number of dolls for an 
infant home; two other classes combined, and 
made forty-seven aprons for another benevolent 
institution, while a fourth class made a complete 
outfit for an old lacy in a “home.” In reporting 
the festival, one of the officers of the schools says: 
‘It is hoped that another year, with more notice 
given, that a larger proportion of the gifts will be 


the handiwork of the scholars, thus giving them a | 
more practical lesson in the privilege and blessing | 


of giving. It may be said, in conclusion, that the 
idea was carried out mainly owing to the con- 
tinued advocacy of giving at festivals, in the 


columns of the Sunday-school Times, and it is | 


hoped the 7imes will go on in the good work till 
it has been almost universally adopted.”—S. S. 
Times. 


IN INDIA, the increase of native Christians has | 
been as follows: 1851, 102,951 ; 1861, 213,370; 
1871, 318,363; 1881, 528,590. The largest in- | 
crease has been in Madras; where there were 
299,742 Christians in 1881, against 160,955 in 


1871. 


THE Presbyterians are the strongest of the 
Protestant denominations in Philadelphia. The 
Methodists stand second. The Presbyterians num- 
ber 30,419; Methodists, 24,200; Episcopalians, | 
23,000; Baptists, 18,514. The Methodists lead 
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in the number of Sunday-schools, and teachers 
and scholars; but yield the first place to the 
Presbyterians in amount raised for benevolent 
and missionary purposes. —Jadependent, 

THE Salvation Army in Switzerland is again in 
trouble. Order has not been maintained, The 
little detachment that arrived a month ago has 
been overwhelmed. Liberty of speech has been 
violated in the Fanueil Hall of Geneva—the 
great hall of the Reformation building. On Fr. 
day last Marechale Catharine Booth and Capt. 
Beckett, of the Isle of Jersey, were compelled to 
stop their meeting and withdraw from the plat. 
form, after an hour of constant interruptions bya 
well-organized band of young men and boys, un- 
doubtedly influenced by persons interested in the 
failure of the campaign. The most of them were 
foreigners. 


THE Vaudois missionaries in the Transvaal, 
South Africa, say their Magwamba converts are 
characterized by a strong desire to win their 
heathen neighbors for Christianity. Four of them 
have gone as missionaries to tribes near Delagoa 
Bay, where they were welcomed by one of the 
| chiefs as follows: “Know,” said he, “that I am 
happy to see you and to learn that you will teach 
ithe word of God to my people. I know how they 
| say everywhere that missionaries are the friends, 





the fathers of the black man,” Then, calling to- 
gether his subjects, he said: “Listen, my chil- 
dren! You must learn to keep the Lord's day, 
| You must learn from these missionaries; and if 
you are too idle, I, who am older than any of you, 
will so learn as to make you ashamed.” 


THE English Church Association does not 
| mean to recognize the truce which the Episcopate 
|is said to have acquiesced in under the lead of 
Archbishop Tait, respecting Ritualistic prosecu- 
tions, It has issued a statement calling attention 
| to the fact that illegal acts are still practiced in St, 
Alban’s and St. Peter’s, London, 


A NEW CATHEDRAL is to be built at West- 
| minster, near London, by Sir Tutton Sykes, a re- 
|cent convert from the Anglican Church to Ro- 
manism. It is to be in the style of the Cathedral 
of Cologne. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO the first successful 
attempt was made to introduce evangelical 
agencies into Utah Territory. The gain since 
then, not including the work done by the Roman 
Catholics, is summarized by the /udependent as 
follows: “Over fifty of the principal cities and 
villages have been entered with church or school, 
one or both. Of churches, twenty-seven have 
| been forméd and hold regular services, in which 
' 1,070 members are enrolled, and a_large per- 
| centage from the followers of Joseph Smith, Or- 
dained ministers to the number of forty-four oc- 
'cupy from one to four points each. There are 
‘also fifty-seven schools with eighty-eight teachers 





and almost four thousand scholars, at least three- 
fourths being Mormon by birth. All = 
' progress has been made at great cost of toil, and 
by desperate fighting for every inch gained. But 
a large place has been conquered. Progress 1s 
rapid, and the outlook is most encouraging. 
Openings, most inviting, are numerous ; only men 


and means are lacking for the speedy redemp- 


tion of Utah. 


———-- oe ——— 


LovE is the fulfilling of the law. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


Lesson VIIL. Second month 25, 1883. 
aNANIAS AND SAPPHIRA Acts vy. r—11, 
Gotpen TEXT.— Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord. 
Prov, xii, 22 

Luke's narrative, after theclose of the last lesson, 
sates that “the multitude of them that believed,” 
who were more than five thousand, “ were of one 
jeartand one soul.” Pure love and unity reigned 
among them, They acted as if what each owned 
pelonged to every other one, so far that the wants 
of each were supplied, Yet the rights of property 
were not taken away. : 
The apostles spoke with great power of the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus as the proof of His 
being the very Christ; and the favor of God 
rested in full measure upon every one of the 
multitude, so that they showed the graces of 
Christian character. Those who had houses or 
lands sold them and brought the money received 
and laid it down at the apostles’ feet, that the 
wants of each poor or distressed believer might 





be supplied. Joseph, who was surnamed Barna- 
bas, or son of consolation or exhortation, a Le- 
vite, and belonging to the island of Cyprus, having 
lands, sold them and brought the money to the | 
apostles for the use of the poor Christians, 
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keep back part of the price of the land? Itis 
no sin to be tempted, although it may be a source 
of much distress to be tempted. It is no excuse 
for sin that we are tempted—for we are expected 
as believers to resist, and are given the Holy 
Spirit that we may successfully resist it. I Cor. 
x. 13; Heb. vii. 25. The Holy Spirit, who is to 
believers the spirit of love, and whose fruit is “ all 
goodness,” is also the spirit of judgment, a swift 
witness against sin, and executor of righteous 
punishment. 

Ananias, who had once allowed the Spirit to 
fill his heart, now voluntarily allowed Satan, the 
evil spirit, to fill his heart and sway his conduct. 
He lied to the Holy Spirit, who is therefore not 
an influence, but a Being. ‘ The Holy Spirit is 
God,” says R. Barclay. 

4. Whiles it remained, was it not thine own ? 
(did it not remain thine own? R.V.) The full- 
ness of Christian life and love does not destroy or 
take away the right of property. Ananias was 
under no imperative obligation to sell his estate. 
And after it was sold was it not in thine own 
power? (in thy power? R. V.) Even when 
they had concluded to sell it, the proceeds were 
still their own, they were not obliged to give them 
allaway. Why hast thou (How is it that thou 
hast R. V.) conceived this thing in thy heart? 
Although Satan had suggested the thought, it 


ta certat ? An'ani'as ‘ an . 
1, But a certain man named An’ani'as. An-| was Ananias’ own plan, voluntarily formed, for 


anias or Hananiah, was a common name among | w 


the Jews, (see Dan. i. 6.) 
by the Lord,” or “ God is gracious.” 


hich he was responsible to God. Thou hast not 


It means, “ Favored | fied unto men, but unto God. The Holy Spirit 
With Sap’-|\ was dwelling in the church; Peter and the apostles 


phira his wife. Sapphira is either a sapphire, | were not acting for themselves, but as the Holy 


or from a Syriac word signifying deautifu/. Sold 
a possession, That is, Zand. ; 

2, And kept back part of the price, his wife also 
being privy to it, and brought a certain part, and 
laid it at the apesties’ fret. In contrast with the 
whole-souled benevolence of Barnabas, they 
agreed together to commit this sin. A little be- 
fore, no doubt, they had been “ filled with the 
Spirit,” like the other believers, But Satan 
whispered that they might sell their land as 
Barnabas and others were doing, and get the 
credit of giving it all to the Lord and to the 
brethren, whilst they kept a part for themselves. 
Perhaps he suggested also that they might still 
be supplied from the common stock whilst they 
kept some of the money for themselves. Instead 
of repelling the temptation at once in the power 
of the Spirit, we may believe they listened, then 
opened their hearts yet more, and at last ac- 
cepted the dreadful temptation. They withdrew 
their consecration to the Lord Jesus, and were 
guilty of (1) Taking back themselves and the 
property which they had dedicated to God; (2) 
ofthe love of money ; (3) of seeking the honor 
of men, rather than that which comes 
God only ; (4) of hypocrisy ; (5) of lying. Here 
were persons who had become true: Christians, 
who had been, as we have a right to believe, 


from 





“filled with the Spirit,” dedicated and sanctitied by 
Him, who yet yielded to temptation and fell into 
the sin of hypocrisy. What a warning! But 
Barnabas did not fall into such sin, neither should 
we fall into this or any other sin. 

3. But Peter said. Peter spoke and acted for 
the apostles and as God's agem. He was enabled 
by the Holy Spirit to discern the spirits of others, 
as Elisha did Gehazi’s sin. Why hath Satan 
filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to 


Spirit's agents, inspired by Him. Ananias had 
presumptuously tested this, and had lied unto the 
Holy Spirit. His sin was of the nature of blas- 
phemy or sacrilege. Unto God. This shows the 
unity of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit as one 
God. In verse 3d it is said that Ananias lied to 
the Holy Spirit—here it is said that he lied unto 
God. Thus whilst there is a distinction in the 
Divine Nature, of Father, Son and Spirit, so that 
each has the attributes of personality and Deity 
ascribed to Him, yet there is one God. 

5. And Ananias hearing these words fell 
down, and gave up the ghost, or died, Peter did 
not denounce God's judgment upon Ananias, or 
say he should die. Peter laid bare the sin of 
Ananias, and he died by God's act, who thus 
showed His just abhorrence of sin, especially in 
His church members, who have such spiritual 
privileges The shock caused by a sense of the 
enormity of his sin may have been partly the 
cause of his death. ‘ The severity of the punish- 
ment which was inflicted on them in the body 
might perhaps have been spared to their souls.” 
—_ Bengel. 

And great fear came on all them that heard 
these things. The account of this circumstance 
would quickly spread among the Christian be- 


| lievers and others, and a holy awe, a sense of 


God's nearness and of His righteous “ severity " 
against wickedness would rest upon men’s spirits. 

6. And the young men arose. The younger 
part of the congregation would be expected by 
Jewish custom to carry the body. Wound him 
up. (Wrapped him round. R. V.) The Jews 
wrapped the corpse in bands of linen, but in this 
case the loose garments only may have been 
drawn around the body. Coffins are not used in 
the East. 
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San en 
And (they R. V.) carried him out and buried| 2, Let the fire of God's love and Spirit roo: 
him. Burials usually take place on the day of| out all false pretence, lying, and “ lust of other 
death in Palestine. The heat of the climate, and | things” from our hearts, so that our allegiance to 
the fact that whoever touched a dead body or} Christ and His cause may be complete, 
was in the house with one, was unclean for seven 3. Let consecration of all to Christ be full and 
days, would induce haste in burials. See Jno.| sept ful/. Seek not the praise of men at the cos 
xi, 17—39. Burials were outside the walls of| of truth. 
Jerusalem ; none were allowed within a city,as| 4. The Holy Spirit dwells in the church and in 
they would make it unclean. Num, xix. 11—16, | faithfu/believers, Sin not presumptuously agains: 
Deut. xxi. 23. Him, lest He cease to be to thee “ the Comforter,” 
7. And it was about the space of three hours, and be the Spirit of judgment executing God's 
after, when his wife, not knowing what was done, | just award against sin, 
came in, Three hours unconscious that her hus- 5. There may be a lie without its being spoken, 
band was dead, and that her own end was so near !| There may be a fearful sin in an act right in itself, 
She came in perhaps expecting admiration, and | but done with evil intent. 
cherishing her dreadful deception in her heart.’ | 6. By standing fast in love and obedience, as 
8. And Peter answered unto her, Telimewhether| Peter and others did, we may keep ourselves in 
ye sold the land for so much? And she said, yea,\the love of God, and walk in fellowship with 
for so much, Here was opportunity for repent-| Him. Jude 20, 21. 
ance ; but she held steadily to her lie. She little a a ee ee 
thought this was to be her last word on earth. a * - 4 
They had received so much, but they had receiv- C3 R R ES PO N D ENCE 
ed more, and this was a falsehood. nee 
9. Then (But R. V.) Peter said unto her, How | ne 












































































































is that ye have agreed together to tempt the Spirit | A CALIFORNIA GROVE. 
of the Lord? ‘Their conspiring together made | Santa Bareara, First month joth, 1883, 


their sin worse. Zo ¢empt. To try or test whether| ‘To a person familiar with the trees and shrubs 
the Spirit of the Lord was really in the apostles| growing east of the great plains there is hardly 
and with the church, They acted as if God was | anything more surprising than to find, on entering 
not all-knowing, and could be treated impiously | California for the first time, a total change in all 
without risk. these. Every tree is new tohim. Some may be 
Behold, the feet of them which have buried thy | somewhat familiar in appearance, as well as in 
husband are at the door, and shall carry thee | the names they bear, but he soon perceives that 
out! Thy husband is dead—those who went to| they are not his old acquaintances. There are 
bury him are even now returned ready to carry white oaks, black oaks and scrub oaks in Cali- 
thee out also. |ornia. But of the white oaks, some are ever- 
40. Then fell she down straightway (And she green and some are deciduous; but neither much 
fell down immediately R. V.) at his feet, and | like the white oaks of Pennsylvania, except in 
yielded |gave R. V.) up the ghost; or died, by | the color of the bark ; on the black om un- 
the manifest act and judgment of God. Nadab) like our eastern ones, are all evergreen, and most 
and Abihu died acs as Lord for presumptuous | of them have small, stiff, prickly leaves, like the 
sin when the priesthood had just been set up,| holly. This is the case, too, with the dwarf or 
showing God's demand that the priests should be | scrub oaks, of which there are many species. 
holy and obedient; not glorifying self by their | These last are ee growing one 
high position. Korah, Dahan and Abiram died | and rocky hillsides, and are known under the 
for ieee assuming to be rulers and! more generic name of Chaparrad. ; 
prophets. The death of Ananias and Sapphira! “Live oak” is a common term applied to 
was an attest to God's hatred of presumptuous | several species of evergreen oaks, none of which 
hypocrisy, falsehood and open disregard for the | are identical with ops well — a tree. 
resence of the Holy Spirit with the church. Very few, if any of these trees are found growing 
11, And great fear see upou all the (the | in forests, but are seen scattered over the foot hills 
whole R. V.) church, \t was of great importance | and in the smaller valleys among the mountains. 
that the infant church should learn that it had to| Each tree, therefore, has plenty of a and ex- 
do with a holy and righteous God. A solemn’ posed to light and air on every side, throws out 
awe fell upon the masala, and all would walk Es branches in all directions, like a huge apple 
in that fear of the Lord which preserves from sin, | tree. Some, especially among the deciduous 
It showed also that the Lord had established dis-! oaks, attain a great size; not ee ~— 
ciplinary authority in the church. trunks from fifteen to twenty feet in girth, wit 
aed upon as many as (upon all that R. V.) | branches arching out from them fifty feet or mort 
heard these things. The people generally would on every side, and drooping almost like those of 
be startled by the death of Ananiasand Sapphira, the elm. Seen in roe a the 
and could not but feel that the gospel and the| country is green, these natural parks 0 
church were to be regarded with oars respect, fornia are hardly equalled in beauty by the finest 
and not with trifling or presumption. parks in England. ao 
Some of the live oaks are but little inferior im 
size to the deciduous ones, and being always 
1, When there were twelve apostles one of | green, are more generally admired ms oq 
them was ‘a devil.” When great grace was, that has no winter, But fine as are thes 3 
upon all the members of the infant each, Satan | while growing, they are of very little value when 
was also busy and succeeded in tempting Ananias_ cut down except for fuel, as the wood is neither 
and Sapphira, Watch, pray, resist, obey and be, tough nor durable, It is useless for fencing oF 
strong for the Lord. ‘for farming implements. Indeed, it is said there 
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;yo wood in California fit to form any part of a | whole mountain side was covered with a dense 
wagon, Hickory 1s unknown, and so are ash,| forest of spruce and redwoods, all of great 
seech, birch and chestnut. Two or three species | height ; the latter growing in clusters of four or 
maple are occasionally seen. One like the | five, as chestnut trees frequently do, and prob- 
agar maple, but with a larger leaf, and another | ably from the same cause, being sprouts from the 
ike the box elder. But both are small and their | root of an older tree. 
«ood soft. A mile or two from Guerneville we came down 
Qur lumber yards are almost wholly supplied | into a valley on the bank of Russian river, where 
yy two trees—the Oregon pine and the redwood. | lumbermen were at work among larger trees than 
The former is somewhat similar to the wood of | any we had seen on the mountains ; though, from 
hesouthern pine, but softer, and in building is | the appearance of the stumps, the largest ‘had al- 
ysed where strength is required ; while the latter|ready been felled. The height of these stumps 
not only supplies the place of the white pine, but | was quite in proportion to their other dimensions, 
'many other eastern woods = It forms the siding | it being from ten to fifteen feet, and sometimes 
and roofs of our houses; is used for the moulding, |even greater. One of these by the roadside we 
yanelling and wainscoting within; forms elegant | stopped to examine. It proved to be hollow, with 
mantels, tables, book-cases, and such other furni-|an opening on one side; and on entering we 
“we as does not require much strength, It is! found that it was used as a sort of a tool house, 
light and soft and easily worked, and when care- | and was two stories in height, with stairs leading 
fully selected and nicely finished, it is hardly in- |to the second floor, The inside diameter we 
rior in appearance to mahogany, which it some- | gauged by joining hands and using a cane, and 
what resembles in color. in this way were just able to reach the opposite 
It is a durable wood, and is universally used | sides, 
ire for fencing, for railroad ties, telegraph| Guerneville, though quite a large village, with 
ples and bridges, and not unfrequently for the | several stores and two steam saw mills, quite de- 
fundation of houses in the place of stone. In-|serves its nickname of “ Stumptown,” for the 
ded it would be difficult to enumerate all the | stumps far outnumbered the houses, and almost 
wes to which it is put, or to imagine how people | rivalled them in size. 
quld live comfortably in California without it.| The motives assigned for cutting the trees so 
But common as this wood is, the tree itself is | far from the ground, are, to get above the buttress- 
almost unknown to the people generally. Few | ed base and lessen the labor, and because the ex- 
have ever seen it growing, as it is found only in: pansion below makes the wood cross-grained 
asmall number of detached groves on the Coast | when sawed. But the waste is enormous, as the 
Range in the northern part of the State. stumps often contain from 10,000 to 15,000 feet 





Curiosity on the part of the writer to become | of lumber, a large part of which, for many pur- 
ter acquainted with this all-important tree, and | poses, would be just as good as any in the tree, 


vith the forests in which it grows, induced him| The felling is done from a scaffold erected 
rcently, in company with a friend, to make an_/ around the trunk, first by chopping, and then by 
acursion into what is called the Russian River | the use of a very long saw. 
country, where he was told there was a grove of| Logs out of the larger trees, we were told, had 
redwood, and steam mills busily at work con-| to be split with gunpowder before they could be 
verting them into lumber, }handled. When reduced to portable dimensions 
The route thither was over the North Pacific|they are carried on wooden tramways to the 
Coast railway, a narrow-gauge road running from | mills, where, if more than about four feet in 
san Rafael through the wild and picturesque | diameter, they are halved by a long vertical saw, 


xenery of the Coast Range to its terminus at and thei by pairs of large circular saws placed 


Duncan's Mills, Though scarcely a hundred 
niles from San Francisco, it was an all-day jour- 
iy toget there, and our movements amusingly 
minded us of the old nursery rhymes, “ Now 
ve go up, up, up. Now we go down, down, 
down, Now we go round, round, round.” 

And when at last we did arrive, it was to be 
disappointed at finding no redwoods near the 
nills~none except high up on the hillsides, in 


one above the other, they are cut into wide boards 
| or planks, and these again by smaller saws into 
ordinary lumber. 

We saw in the mills boards over four feet in 
width. But such are rarely sent to market, be- 
cause not wanted, and difficult to handle without 
splitting. 

We remained all night at Guerneville, and the 
next day, before leaving, took a drive through a 


jlaces not easily accessible, except to good | part of the grove not yet marred by the axe of 
‘lmbers, We made no attempt to reach these, |the woodman. Nothing in the way of a forest 
ut the next day hired a conveyance to carry us| could be more impressively grand. The big trees 
aross the mountains to Guerneville. of the Mariposa grove are many of them old and 
Our road there proved to be a new one, and by | decrepit, and are scattered about and half-hidden 
” means bad, except that it was fearfully nar-| by smaller ones, Here they were all giants, at 
W—a mere shelf cut out of the steep side of the | least in height, and stood compactly together, 
tountain, Often when our wheels on one side | with their trunks, like great columns, rising singly 
"ere scraping against the bank, those on the| or in clusters to the green canopy, formed by their 
wher were alarmingly near the edge of apreci-| foliage, at a vast height above us. How tall 
yee, But we were fortunate in meeting nobody | these trees were we could not tell, but were quite 
‘thls narrow pass, except some school girls, who | ready to believe that 300 feet was no exaggera- 
wung themselves over the bank while we went tion, They certainly looked higher than any we 
y,and a couple of horsemen who rode back to | had seen before. 

rider parts, On our return, near the outskirts of the town, 
But it the road was narrow it was beautifully | we stopped to examine an old tree that had re- 
"nding, and the scenery wild and grand. The'cently been cut down, All the interior of it, for 
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hundreds of feet up, had long ago been burned 
out, leaving ita mere shell, and in falling the 
trunk had split into two parts, which lay with the 
hollow part up, like two great troughs. Into one 
of these we managed to climb and make some 
measurements. The top of the stump was Ig by 
7 feet, being an irregular oval, and at one hun- 
dred feet from the base the trough was nearly ten 
feet across, 

Some men who were at work splitting posts and 
shingles .out of the wreck of the old tree, esti- 
mated the available lumber in it at 20,000 feet. 
The bark, which had fallen off, lay in long strips 
of more than a ton weight at its sides. A small 
section of one of these, by the aid of the men and 
their saw, we managed to secure and brought 
away as a trophy. It was eight or nine inches 
thick and very solid, we thought specifically 
heavier than the wood. We were told it was 
sometimes even fourteen inches thick. 

The redwood when young is a very pretty tree, 
with a bright green foliage, and in appearance is 
not unlike the deodar cedar. It belongs to the 
same family as the so-called “ Big Trees” of the 
Sierra Nevada, the one being the Seguota sem- 
pervirens, and the other the Seguoia gigantea. 
But both are gigantic, and it may be doubted 
whether the one is not almost as much so as the 
other. But of the two, the redwood, from the 
beauty, both of the tree and the wood, and the 
great usefulness of the latter, is the most interest- 
ing. Besides it is comparatively young and 
vigorous, and, if preserved from the axe and 
protected from fire, might still continue to grow 
for centuries. It is therefore a matter for regret 
that no efficient measures have been taken by 
our government to save from utter destruction at 
least a few of these wonderful and most magnifi- 
cent groves, V. 





DARLINGTON, Inv, Tex., First mo. 29, 
ir HAS been very cold here for this latitude, so 
that teams have been crossing the rivers on the 


1883. 


ice, which for some time has been about six inches | 


thick, and much has been put up for summer 
use. 


The Arapahoe School has on the roll 110 schol- | 


ars, with an average attendance of about 100, 
Number supposed to be 14 years old, boys, 5; 
girls, 4; nine children taken from the school to 
go to Carlisle during the last twelve months; six 


girls left school during the last twelve months to | 


be married ; only one of the men they married 
had attended school. None of the girls were sup- 
posed to be over sixteen years old, yet they ap- 
peared to be voluntary connections, which is not 
always the case with marriages among Iudians in 
this southwestern part of Indian Territory, where 
the custom still prevails of selling girls for wives, 
sometimes to an Indian whois much older than 
they, and who already has two or three wives 
living with him. 

In the Arapahoe school there are six Indian 
girls and two boys who spend their whole time 
working for the school. About one cord of wood 
a day has to be cut for the seventeen stoves in 
the building. The school-boys, however, assist 
in doing this. 

CHEYENNE SCHOOL. 

E, G. Taber, Superintendent ; Minerva Taylor, 
Matron. Four other white employees, and two 
Indian boys and two girls are also employed in 
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———— 
the school at $5 each per month, There are 12; 
scholars on the roll; 120 average attendance: 
48 have passed the first four rules of arithmetic: 
go are in geography ; there are 83 who read yp. 
derstandingly ; 14 are in fourth reader: 15 lef 
the school to go to Carlisle during the last twelye 
months ; 28 boys and 15 girls all supposed to be 
more than 14 years old; about 40 actes ar 
farmed by school help. 

The order is good and a very good religious in. 
fluence pervades both the schools. The teachers 
and officers of both schools have a good religious 
experience and are living in it. 

I had a very satisfactory visit to the Mennonite 
school, with S.S. Haury and wife, Superintend 
ent and Matron. He is the missionary for the 
Arapahoe Indians. He appears to be called ang 
qualified for that work by the Head of the 
Church, They have a substantial brick house, 
calculated to accommodate 50 scholars, Have 
but 22 at present, 5 of whom are supposed to be 
more than 14 years old. 

Yesterday I had the camp class at the Cheyenne 
Scripture school, and at close of the school spoke 
to the large company of attentive and interested 
school children. May the Lord continue to bless 
them. Thy friend, 

LAWRIE TATUM. 





| 


Quaraw Acency, Int. Tsr , First mo. 28th, 1883, 

Last Seventh-day was our Monthly Meeting, 
and it was a good meeting. All of the Prepar- 
ative Meetings of Grand River Monthly Meeting 
were represented, and it was a time to bere 
{membered because of the felt presence of the 
| Lord with us. The Preparative Meetings send up 
|to the Monthly Meeting their proceedings, so that 
we can learn how each meeting fares, which is 
| very interesting. I was at the Ottawas’ meeting 
| vesterday ; the house was nearly full, and the 
|meeting held nearly three hours, Many testi 
|} monies were given during the meeting, We also 
|had a good meeting here at the Wyandottes' las 
night. Two weeks ago I went to Russell Creek 
jand held five meetings, where there appeared 
blessing by the Spirit of the Lord, At the las 
meeting the house was crowded and still there was 
| good order and attention. The Peoria Indians are 
anxious for me to come and hold some meetings 
with them, and I mean to make arrangemenis 
to go as soon as I can. A Shawnee requested 
last Seventh-day to be joined in membership 
with Friends, 3 

As I looked over the meeting Seventh-day, | 
could but admire the dignified set of men and 
women present. Although we have had some 
| trouble in the meeting this winter, I believe it's 
ina much better way now than ever before. A 
woman from the Seneca nation acts as clerk and 
does well. While there have been some things 
to be regretted, I do believe that the Lord has 
brought good to the cause out of it and that we 
have all been made better by them, The Lord 
hath got the victory. Two weeks ago last Fourth 
day night, about half-past eight, as I_ was getting 
ready to go to bed, a man came and wanted me 
to go and see a young man that was very sick. 
I went and prayed and talked with him until two 
o'clock in the morning, He also prayed and os 
Lord blessed him. He told me that the Lor 
had told him he was going to die. I visited is 
several times before he passed away ; he was 
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the time happy and more than once asked his | 


jster to sing “‘ Arise, my soul, arise !” | 
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| Gold dust is panned by native women from the 
He said |sands by the seashore. 


Gold spangles glitter 


he felt that he was going to Heaven. |after showers in the streets of Axim. Gold is 
Thy friend, | yielded by the lumps of yellow swish that rivet 
JEREMIAH HUBBARD, | the wattle walls of hut and hovel. Our washings 
—---- ° | range from half an ounce to four ounces per ton, 
A CORRESPONDENT states that some series of | There, then, is the gold, and it will be our fault 
meetings have been held within the limits of Ohio | only if it remains there. I know no land better 
Yearly Meeting this winter. One was in progress | able to supply the measure required in England 
at Sandy Springs, on the 6th instant ; another had | t© preserve the balance of the precious metals 
just been held at East Goshen, The Quarterly than this old New Calfornia, our neglected El 


Meetings occurring during this month would be | Dorado, the Gold Coast.” Commander Cameron 
followed by meetings continued for a longer or stated that he and his companion were of the 
same opinion as to the abundance of gold, but it 
was his individual judgment “that immigration 
, of labor was necessary for the whole West Coast, 
which would be provided best from China,” — 
Afr, Repository. 


shorter time. 


ITEMS. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN PHI- | 
LoOSOPHY is announced to be “ set for the defence | 
of the faith delivered to the saints once for all. 
It proposes to meet doubt, denial and hostility to 
Christian truth by combining the efforts of the 
ripest Christian scholarship of’ our land in the F h hades tthe sheis heal 
common defence—-thus arresting distrust, and | 1 “ee ‘hread i aka ae 
promoting belief in Christ among men, by con- | -y) saw i, at — bre mag oe Nii i ees 
tributing to the advance of a sound Theistic Phi- | nae, % EW 5).8: REET, AES NE. Ole See 


losophy and vindicating Science as a human ex- | It on = nad tt ant 
position of God's working.” en ee ee ee 


The President of this Institute is Dr, Deems, of |4 ae sae . ra — Id: 
New York. A large number of eminent ministers | Wi c oe ae wes a ‘os 5° d : 
of different denominations are among the Vice aes as ” os 7 aa * eee 7 7. — 
Presidents; Honorary Vice Presidents are the! Through the pastures the rivulet rolled. 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the Duke of Argyle, and the | Then on to the valleys it leaped and it laughed 
Archbishop of Dublin. | Till it stronger and stiller became ; 

Besides courses of lectures delivered every ‘Qn its banks the tall trees rocked their boughs in 
year, the Institute issues as its organ the Chris- | the breeze, 
tian Philosophy Quarterly, And the lilies were tapers atlame. 

Women, of late years, have obtained employ- ! The children threw pebbles and shouted with glee 
ment in four branches of the photographic art:|} At the circles they made in the stream, 
retouching of negatives, coloring photographs, | And the white fisher boat, sent so lightly afloat 
crayon work, and retouching in India ink. Some| _ Drifted off like a sail in a dream. 
idea of the varieties of success to be obtained in ; ; ; 
the art of finishing and coloring photographs may Deep-hearted, the mirth of its baby life past, 
be gained from the fact that the compensation for |_ It toiled for the grinding of corn ; , 
male artists, regularly employed, ranges all the | Its shores heard the beat of the lumberman’s feet 
way from $8.00 to $100 per week, according to His raft on its current was borne. : 
excellence of work. It would seem, therefore, to , At inlet and cove where its harbors were fair, 
bea business in which a person with almost any| _ Vast cities arose in their pride, 
degree of talent could command some success, | 424 the wealth of their streets came from beautt- 
And yet, on the other hand, it is very difficult to ful fleets, : ; 
say just how successful any woman who took it| Forth launched on its affluent tide. 
up might be, for it depends so much, as compe- 
tent judges have informed me, on pure talent. 

There are two schools in New York where in- 
struction in these arts is given free to women : the | 
Cooper Institute, where they have a large color 
class, a very large crayon Class, but where they 
do not teach retouching ; and the Young Women’s | 
Christian Association in Fifteenth street, where all 
the branches mentioned at the beginning of my 
article are taught. A full course of instruction 
= about eight months in the year for three | Far up on the mountain and near to the sky, 
years.— Chris. Union. The cup full of water is seen, 

Cart, Burton and Commander Cameron, the | That is brimmed till its tide carries benisons wide 
distinguished African travellers, have returned| Where the dales and the meadows are green. 
Tom an examination of the West African gold ' Is thy soul like a cup? Let its little be given, 
fields, and in papers read by them before the So-| Not stinted nor churlish, to One 
ciety of Arts, London, the former “ recapitulated” | Who will fill thee with love, and thy faithfulness 
as follows: “The good news we bring home is prove, 


-— - 


THE RIVER. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 





| The glorious river swept on to the sea, 
The sea that engirdles the land; 
But I saw it begin in a thread I could spin, 
Like a cobweb of silk, in my hand, 
And I thought of the river that flows from the 
throne ; 
Of the love that is deathless and free ; 
Of the grace of His peace‘that shall ever increase 
Christ-given to you and to me. 


the prodigious wealth of the land. I know no-| 
thing to equal it in California or in the Brazils, | 


And bless thee in shadow and sun. 
—S, S. Times, 
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N EXPERIENCED NURSE wishes employ- 

ment in a Friends’ family, in any sickness or 
monthly nursing. Address E., 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

HE NEW ENGLAND ENSIGN WANTED. 

It ‘was published in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. A liberal price will be paid for 
the above or the loan of the same. 

W. B. CLARKE & CARRUTH, 
340 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


—— . - 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 13th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The agitation among the 
crofters of the island of Barra has been settled, 
the landlords having made concessions, 

Lord Derby, Colonial Secretary, in replying to 
a deputation who waited upon him to denounce 
the abuses of the labor traffic in the Pacific, said 
that England had no idea of annexing or as- 
suming a protectorate over the New Hebrides. 
He hoped England and France will agree to re- 
spect the independence of the islands. He prom- 
ised careful consideration of the abuses of which 
they complained. 

The Lord Mayor of London informed the depu- 
tation asking him to open a relief fund for Irish 


FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 


SS 


ister of Justice announced that the Government 
had agreed to abandon its own bill and adopt the 
proposal of Rarbey rendering the princes liable 
to expulsion by decree of the President of the 


Republic if their acts.should compromise the . 


safety of the State. This proposal was rejected 
by a vote of 148 to 132. The first article of 'the 
Government's bill was then negatived by a vote 
of 172 to 89. The Senate then adopted, 165 to 
127, a proposal by Waddington, that any prince 
found guilty of furthering pretensions endanger. 
ing the State shall be banished, his trial to take 
place before a Court of Assizes or before the 
Senate sitting as a High Court. 

The Waddington proposition, as adopted by 
the Senate, was presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies on the 13th, and was referred to the ex- 
isting committee on the subject. 

All the members of the Cabinet resigned on the 
13th, in consequence of the Senate's action on the 
Expulsion bill, President Grévy requested them 
to retain their posts for the present. 

GERMANY.—A clerical journal asserts that the 
Pope, in his reply to the Emperor's letter, said 
that the right of the State to protest against cleri- 
cal appointments could be conceded only on con- 
dition of a revision of the ‘“ May laws.” 

SPAIN.— The Council of Ministers has decided, 
on the proposition of the Minister of the Colonies, 
to treat as free men 40,000 slaves who were not 





distress, that he was willing to receive contribu- | liberated by their owners in Cuba in 1870, 


tions for that object, and if the amount sent should 


justify it, to open a fund, although he thought | 


some of the speeches at the meeting whence the 
deputation came, were calculated to frustrate the 
success of any fund traceable to its agency. 

A Conference on the Danubian question was 
formally opened on the 8th, and adjourned to the 
ioth, All the delegates were present except the 
Turkish Ambassador. 

IRELAND.—Davitt, Healy and Quinn, haying 
refused to give bail, have all been committed to 
prison. 

The regulation enacted some time ago that the 
military telegraph stations should remain open 
all night, in case of a sudden necessity for the 
dispatch of troops, is now suspended, 

Another unsuccessful attempt has been made 





. Russ1a.—The Czar has issued a manifesto 
giving notice of his intended coronation at Mos- 
cow on the 27th of Fifth month, 

The Government has granted to the Senate of 
Finland power to establish literary, scientific and 
economical societies, to grant concessions for 
tramways, to reduce the Customs tariff and to 
sell land to foreigners. 

EGypt.—The English Minister, Lord Dufferin, 
has drafted a dispatch enforcing the necessity of 
protecting the Exyptian Government against ex- 
ternal intrigue and internal weakness, until it is 
able to stand alone. He condemns alike annex- 
ation and the premature abandonment of respon- 
sibility. 

The Council of Ministers has adopted the new 
charter for Egypt, embodying proposals made by 


to reach the island of Innismurray with a gunboat | Lord Dufferin. 


containing supplies for the starving inhabitants, 


DoMESTIC.—The flood in the Ohio river has been 


Archbishop Croke confirms the reports of wide-| higher than that of last year, perhaps the highest 
spread and fearful distress in the counties of|in 50 years. At Cincinnati, it was 64 ft. 2% in, 
Mayo, Donegal, Sligo and Clare. A few days| above low water, at 10 P. M, on the 12th, Nearly 
since, 2,000 starving persons surrounded the hotel | ten miles of the river front was under water. The 
at Glencolumbkill where the Poor Law Inspector | gas works were inundated, and the city was with- 
was, asking employment. In addressing them he | out gas. Many people had been driven from 
advocated emigration, when some one in the|their homes. Active measures were in progress 
crowd declared they would rather die than emi- | to relieve distress as far as possible. On the 13th, 
grate. the freight depot of the Cincinnati Southern R. R. 

The official Dublin Gazette says the agrarian | being undermined, fell, and it was feared that a 
outrages in Ireland during last month were 90, | number of persons were carried down with It. 

The Bishop of Killala has issued a pastoral, | The total loss of life thus far reported is not large. 
condemning secret societies as establishing a/ At Louisville, on the night of the 12th, a dam 
tyranny compared to which the*state of things | broke, and the flood sweeping across a low sec- 
they profess to wish to remove is liberty itself, tion, filled the houses and moved some from their 

FRANCE.—The tribunal. before which he was | foundations, the inmates barely escaping. Over 
brought quashed the indictment against Prince | 250 houses, it is said, were under water or float- 
Napoleon, and he was released. 4 ing. Comparatively few lives, it is believed, were 

In the Senate, the report of the committg@on the | lost. Similar accounts come from all the river 
Expulsion bill, totally rejecting the bili, was read | towns, and the suffering and damage must be 
on the 8th, and ‘the bill was discussed by clauses : very great. At New Albany, Ind., 500 houses 
on the roth and 12th. On the latter day, the Min- ! were flooded on the 12th. 





L a Massey 
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